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*Tis time to take enormity by the forehead and brand it. 
Ben Jounson. 


Sir, 
Tue Englith merchants abused their permifsion of a 
partial trade to the coast of Spanifh America. “ The 


agents‘of the Britifh South Sea company, undercover 
of the importation, which they were authorised te 
make by the fhip sent annually to Porto Bello, 
poured in their commodities on the Spanifh con- 
tinent, withoyt limitation or restraint. Instead 
of a fhip of five hundred tons, as stipulated in the 
treaty, they usually employed one which exceeded 
nine hundred tons in burden. She was accompanied 
by two or three smaller vefsels, which, mooring in 
some neighbouring creek, supplied her clandestinely 
with freth bales of goods, to replace such as were 
sold. The inspectors of the fair, and officers of 
the revenue, gained by exorbitant presents, con« 
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162 political progrefs of Britain. April 4. 
** nived at the fraud. Thus, partly by the operas 
** tions of the company, and partly by the activity 
** of private interlopers, almost the whole trade of 
“*. Spanifh America was ingrofsed by foreigners. 
‘* The immense commerce’of the galleons, formerly 
** the pride of Spain, and the envy of other nations, 
** sunk to nothing, and the squadron itself, reduced 
“* from fifteen thousand to two thousand tons, serv- 
**- ed hardly any purpose, but to fetch home the royal 
*¢ revenue arising from the fifth on silver*.” This 
rascally conduct produced incefsant quarrels; and, 
on the part of Spain, these were embittered by the re- 
tention of Jamaica, Minorca, and Gibraltar, in defiance 
of every principle of justice. At last on the 14th Ja- 
nuary 1738, it was agreed, by a convention, that 
Spain fhould pay to our merchants, in full of all de- 
mands, ninety-five thousand pounds. Some farther 
difficulties arose about the payment of this petty 
sum ; and Walpole, himself, seems to have been al- 
most the single person in England, who had sense 
enough to foresee the sequel of an open rupture, 
The whole nation were impatient for blood and plun- 
der, and the minister was compelled to commence 
hostilities. To the war with Spain, there was added, 
in 1744, a war with France, and in 1745, a Scotch 
rebellion. A notable scheme to recover ninety-five 
thousand pounds! The Scotch rebels were defeated at 
Culloden, by the duke of Cumberland, and military 


* Robertson’s history of Ameriea B. viii. Nobody can be sorry to 
hear what Dr Robertson tells us, that, “* The company itself sus 
** tained a considesable lofs by the Ajsiento trade. Many of its servants ac- 
“ quired immense fortunes.” Such is the satural progrefs of lenavery. 
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ferocity exhibited its utmost horror. ‘“ Since the 
** contest between the houses of York and Lancaster, 
* no such scene of BLOOD and PRoscRIPTION had 
“ ever followed anyrebellion in Britain *.” His roy- 
al highnefs was received at London with transports of 
joy, and ** the Commons, by bill, added twenty-five 
“ thousand pounds per annum, to his revenuet.” In 
the month of May 1746, he returned to Scotland, 
where eyery step of his progrefs was marked with 
desolation. 

After such a dreadful exercise of victory, we can- 
not be surprised that North America made a despe~ 
rate resistance. 

In the year 1747, ‘* the new House of Commons, 
“ in imitation of the /iberakty of their predecefsors, 
“ readily gratified all the requests of government, 
“ They voted forty thousand seamen, forty-nine 
“ thousand land forces, besides eleven thousand five 
“ hundred marines, the subsidies for the queen of 
‘‘ Hungary, the Czarina, the king of Sardinia, the 

electors of Mentz and Bavaria, the Hefsians, and 

the duke of Wolfenbuttle. The sum of twe 
hundred and thirty-five thousand seven “hundred 
and forty-nine pounds was granted to the provin- 
ces of New England, to reimburse them for the ex- 
pence of reducing Cape Breton ; five hundred thou~ 
sand pounds were given to his majesty for the vigo- 


* Arnot’s history of Edinburgh p. r20. 

+ Smollet vol. xt. p. 238. He lived. to enjoy this pension for up— 
wards of twenty years, and, including four per cesit.“of compound interest, 
the payments which he actually received would, at this day, exceed two 
MILLIONS STERLING. 
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** rous prosecution Of the war; and about one hun- 
“ dred and fifty-two thousand pounds tothe Scottith 
“ claimants, in lieu of their jurisdiction. The 
‘« supplies for the ensuing year fell very little fhort 
‘* of NINE millions*.” Denmark had also for several 
years enjoyed asubsidy of seventy thousand pounds, 
but im 1742, refused to continue the treaty. We 
had also, in 1741, proposed to take the Swedes into 
our service, but they rejected our advances. About 
the beginning of the year 1744, the king of Poland, 
likewise, entered into an alliance with England, and 
did us the honour of guaranteeing our dominions, as 
if we ourselves had been inadequate to their de- 
fence. For his concurrence, we paid him an annual 
subsidy of an hundred thousand pounds}. After 
such work, is it wonderful that we are now harnefsed 
in debts and taxes, like horses in a earriage? Is it 
not in the course of divine justice, that after a series 
of insane outrages on the rest of Europe, we are at 
last completely fhackled in fetters forged by our 
crimes? Were it pofsible to discharge but one-fourth 
part of the public burdens in the course of this year, 
a second would not elapse till the ‘mere lust of mis- 
chief would drive us into some foreign quarrel. The 
scene of butchery lasted for almost nine years till Oc- 
tober 1748, and at an expence to this country of 
sixty or eighty millions sterling ; that is to say, at an 
expence, at least six or eight hundred times greater 
than the whole sum pretended to be in dispute. One 
of the least fhocking events which it produced, was, 
that an Enghfh man of war, with an admiral and 


* Smollet vol. x1. p. 297. + Ibid, 
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eleven kundred choice seamen sunk in a storm. The 
reverend historian of Anson’s voyage, as a consola- 
tion to the reader for the disasters which pursued it, 
has recorded the horrid fate of the Spanifh squadron, 
dispatched to repel its depredations. He describes, 
with a tone of triumph, the burning of Paita, an ac- 
tion which the Spaniard Ulloa has branded with its 
deserved infamy. Yet relative tothe war, even this 
mean example of barbarity is‘lefs than a spark in the 
blaze of destruction. The capture of the Manilla 
galleon has dazzled the mob, though, laying humanity 
out of the question, and fairly Computing the price, 
which by the destruction of fhips and-seamen fhe ac- 
tually cost us, it must appear, that we had better 
have honestly purchased her cargo upon credit, at 


an interest of two hundred per cent*. As a compen- 
sation for the slaughter of perhaps three hundred 


* In the war of 1775, John Paul, a native of Galloway, in the south of 
Scotland, having fled his country for murder, obtained the command of 
an American privateer, and afsumed the well known name of Paul Jones. 
In the course of his adventures he made an attempt to burn the thipping 
in the harbour of Whitehaven, and hence we are in the habit of mention- 
ing him with reproach. It is difficult to see much distinction between 
the conduct of Jones and of Anson}; and the balance turns in favour.of 
the former, By the burning of Paita the Britith nation could gain no- 
thing ; and it was, therefore, a wanton act of mischief; but when Jones 
entered the harbour of Whitehaven, it contained an hundred and fifty sail 
of thipping, and the destruction of such a mafs of property would have 
been felt as a severe blow to the commerce of this country. Besides, 
Jones might have pled the right of retaliation; for we were, at that very 
_ time, burning the towns and villages of the North Americans; and Bur- 
goyne, and other afsafsins of the same description, were bribing the sava- 
ges with brandy to cut their throats. [aANSuRY’s TRAVELS, fafsim.] 
The inhabitan:s of Whitehaven, also, were active and hearty in the cause 
of government; but the poor people of Paita had injured or offended no- 
body. , Anion’s buccanesrs had dziven them out of their beds, and strip- 
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thousand of our fellow citizens, our historians 
comfort us with an afsurance, that our conquerors 
had no reason to rejoice in their victory. By the 
destruction of several men of war, and the lofs 
of a few capital fhips, only, it has been boasted, 
that Spain suffered damage to the extent of twelve 
millions sterling. This, however, could be but a 
small part of her total lofs, and, as to France, “her 
foreign commerce was almost absolutely extirpated. 
We may, therefore, hope, that three hundred thou- 
sand industrious French families were reduced to 
beggary. At Fontenoy our allied army lost * about 


‘¢ twelve thousand men*.” But we have the satisfac- 


tion of hearing that “‘the victory cost the French 
** almost an equal number of lives+;’" a circumstance of 


ped them of their effects. What Anson could not carry off he wanted te 
sell, -and the Peruvians would not or could not satisfy his demands; on 
which, in a fit of revenge, he set the place on fire, and his worthy chap- 
Jain exults in observing, that the flames spread with the utmost rapidity. 
A man must have a heart of iron, whose blood is fot ready to curdle at 
such stories. If Arson was right in burning Paita, could Jones. have 
been to blame for burning Leith or Whitehaven? 

Anson, himself, was as. brave and respectable an officer as ever trode 
a deck ; and, therefore, these remarks are levelled not at the character of 
the individual, but of the profefsion. In every war, a thousznd events oc- 
cur more fhockirg than even what happened at Paita; but when the read- 
‘er has once acquired the habit of beholding them in the proper point of 
view, the application is ¢asy, and he will be induced to contemplate the 
whole with tegret and detestation, 

The public may be offended at the compar'son between en Englith commo- 
dore, and a person whom we are pleased tocall a renegado, Let facts speak 
for them:elves. Captain Jones was compelled by his crew to carry off 
the silver plate from the house of a Scotch nobleman. He tcok a fututs 
opportunity to restore it. Did lord Anson make any such restitution? 


* Smoilet vol. xz p. 204. + Wid. 
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the most rational exultation. We have printed 
whole libraries in this benevolent style, and we are 
amazed when foreigners ridicule and detest us. De 
Smollet closes a summary of the conduct and conse- 
quences of this quarrel in these words: ‘* What thea 
“« were the fruits which Britain reaped from this 
** long and desperate war? A dreadful expence of 
“ blood and treasure, disgrace upon disgrace, an _ 
* additional load of grievous impositions, and the 
** national debt accumulated-to the enormous sum of 
** eighty millions sterling.” 

From the Revolution it was now sixty years, and 
of these we have seen that thirty-three were employ- 
éd in fighting. Our ernsades had cost us, at least, 
five hundred thousand lives, and two hundred mil« 
lions sterling. As the total reward of these mur- 
therous and convulsive efforts, we had obtained, or 
confirmed, our title to GibraJtar, Minorca, Nova 
Scotia, and Hudson’s bay.. Thus each of these in- 
estimable pofsefsions had, at an average, been preser~ 
ved by the lofs of an hundred and twenty-five thous 
sand hives, and fifty millions sterling. The reader 
may believe or not, as he pleases, that they were 
worth such a price. The political system of Britain 
may be justly compared with the adventures of a 
street bully, spending four days of the week ona 
boxing stage, and the rest of it in an excise court or 
a correetion house. 

There was, indeed, another advantage obtained in 
the above period, which merits.a paragraph by it- 
self. ‘* As an inducement that might prevail with 
“ queen Anne to conclude the peace of Utrecht, Phi- 
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“ lip v. conveyed to Britain the 4/siento, or contract 
“‘ for supplying the Spanith colonies with negroes, 
«‘ which had formerly been enjoyed by France *,” 
What a strange source of ENjorMENT! While milli- 
ons of acres in this island were lying waste, or at best 
were but half cultivated; while, as the poet says, 


The world was all before us where to chuse 
Our place of rest, 
we accepted, as the price of our blood and our vic. 


tories, an employment of the basest, the most pes- 
tiferous, and brutal description; an employment, 
compared to which that of a common pirate is inno- 
cence itself! and that of a common executioner is 
even the summit of human dignity! With a mean- 
nefs, which had no temptation, and which has, I be- 
lieve, no paralell in history, we accepted of an em- 
ployment which our vanquifhed enemies disdained to 
perform ; an employment where every step was to 
be’marked with treachery and murder, and which 
neither Cato nor Phocion could have exercised for 2 
single day without deserving a halter. What must 
eur posterity say or feel at the reproach of having 
descended from such abominable ancestors? It is 
time to despise the flimsy refinements of false po- 
litenefs. Let us forbear te hoodwink our under- 
standings, nor let us, like the fabled daughters of 
Pelias, avert our eyes while plunging the dagger of 
parricide. Let us look boldly into the face of this 
bloody businefs, and read, in the immortal characters 


* Robertson’s history of America B. viii. It is painful to observe; 
that some of our neighbours, have neither mere sense nor humanity thaa 
ourselves. , 


It is 
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of truth, the black volume of our enormities. As te 
the Spanifh contract in question, were a lord chan- 
cellor of England to claim the office of Jack Ketch, 
he would make a lefs abrupt .and disgraceful de- 
scent from his proper dignity. He would certainly 
be sent to bedlam; but, alas! there is no bedlam 
large enough to contain a// the lunatics of a nation, 

After such a.review, let us frankly confefs with 
Dr Swift, that our modern history “‘contains NOTHING 
“‘ but the very worst effects which avarice*, fac- 
“ tion, hypocrisy, perfidiousnefs, cruelty, rage, mad- 
“ nefs, hatred, envy, lust, malice, or ambition can 
** produce.” 

I conclude for the present with an observation 
which I once heard from the ever-memorable father 
.of our -willage: *‘ Our political and commercial sy- 
“* stems”? said his lordfhip, “‘ are evidently nonsense. 
** We pofsefs within this single island, every pro- 
“ duction both of art and nature, which is necefsary 
“for the most comfortable enjoyment of domestic 
“life; yet, for the sake of tea, and sugar, and to- 
“bacco, and a few other-despicable luxuries, we 
“have rufhed into an abyfs of blood and taxes. 
“« The boasted extent of our trade, and the quarrels 
“and public debts which attend it, have raised the _ 
“ natural price of:bread, and even of grafs, at least 
“ hxty per.cent.!” Iam, te. 


Laurencekirk, 
March 18; 4792. ' Timotuy THUNDERPROOF. 


* Our great duke of Marlborough, for such we continue to call! him, 
was told to his face in the House ot Peers, that he sacrificed his o-Ficers in 
desperate afsaults for the sake of selling their commifsions. 

Vide Smollet’s his*ery 
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Remarks on the above. 
Tue Editor has admitted the spirited lucubrations 
of this correspondent with pleasure, because they 
tend to point out, in strong colours, the mischievous 
tendency of those warlike operations in which Great 
_ Britain, since ever it was 2 nation, has been eager 
to engage. But Britain is, in this respect, like all other 
nations. France, Spain, Portugal, Prufsia, Denmark, 
Sweden, Rufsia, and all other kingdoms, when they 
have had the power, have invariably pursued the same 
plan ; and the world, in consequence of this savage 
propensity to war, has exhibited such a scene of ra- 
pine and devastation, that a superior being, who was 
a spectator of it, without being actuated by humar 
prejudices, would be at a lofs to say, whether man 
fiould be ‘most abominated for the atrocity of his 
actions, or contemned for the folly of his enterprises, 
Nations for the most part go to war for that, which, | 
af obtained, would prove very prejudicial to them; 
and, after expending as much money on each side, as 
‘would have purchased the fee simple of the whole 
ebject in question, a hundred times over, they are 
both at last glad to lay hold of any trifling pretext to 
close the fruitlefs dispute. ‘Phe war between Rufsia 
and the Porte, just now concluded, is a striking in- 
stance of this; and, by a careful analysis, it would be 
found that every other war in modern times had been 
nearly the same. 
Had my ingenious correspondent thought proper 
to explain his general position, by illustrations taken _ 
from the history of all nations, it would have lefs 
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fhocked the national vanity of my Britifh readers, 
than the mode he has chosen of selecting his illustra- 
tions from Britith story only. We cannot, at once, 
bring ourselves to consider a character as barbarous, 
which our nurses taught us to view as a pattern of 
excellence, In this way many will be fhocked at 
hearing lord Anson paralelled with Paul Jones. But 
surely it is 2 meritorious thing ‘to eradicate prejudi- 
ces of every sort. It is peculiarly meritorious to 
attempt to extirpate this warlike prejudice from the 
nation ; because, so long as it fhall prevail among the 
people, where the government is so democratical as 
ours, the wisest minister that ever existed has it not in 
his power to save them from this. kind of suicide, 
in which they compel him to become an accefsary. 
While the prejudices of the nursery remain, I 
could not, therefore, be much surprised at receiving 
some animadversions on these papers, but I own I 
have been much surprised at finding that some of my 
correspondents imagine, the efforts of Mr Thunder- 
proof are directed against the present ministee*. The 
present minister, no more than those of former times, 
does he respect. In this’ particular, every impartial 
person will say he does well. But I have not been 
able to perceive in this performance, a tendency to 
vilify the character, or to detract from the just merits 
of Mr Pitt or any other man. . If I had, they fhould 
not have found admifsion into this Miscellany. To 
expose faults in administration, that existed long be- 


* Some correspondents of reputable talents and amiable dispositions, 
who have objected to these papers, are not included in che clafs above 
specified, 
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ore the present minister was born, cannot surely be 
considered as an attack upon him. It is only preju- 
dice that can induce any /person to think so.. The 
time was, when any attempt to expose errors in got 
vernment was considered as treason; but these days 
are gone. Government is only of use in as far as it 
tends to prevent the abuses that strength’ and power 
would naturally produce in society ; but as strength 
and power are, for wise purposes, entrusted with admis 
nistration-in a more eminent degree than to any indi« 
vidual, it follows, that more care is required to guard 
against abuses there than any where: else. To point 
out those abusés, therefore, when done with candour and 
judgement, instead of being accounted a crime, ought 
to be deemed highly mefitorious. It is in such exer- 
cises as this that the mind acquires strength and 
vigqur. No person who-has not been accustomed to 
view objects in different lights, can ever be said to 
know them. Bacon did more in favour of science, by 
destroying the veneration for names that. prevailed 
’ before his time, than by all his discoveries-; and the 
world has been more indebted to Luther, and the re- 
formers, than we are willing to allow, for teaching 
mankind to consider man, im every station of life, 
as no more than man. Let us-pay respect to digni- 
ties; but let us never forget that the most dignified 
ebject on earth is the human mind, when exerting its 
engrgies, unthackled by prejudice, unconscious- of 
error, and wadaunted by fear. 





a. voyage to the Hebrides. 


A VOYAGE TO THE HEBRIDES, 
Continued from p. 39. 
Isle of Mull Fuly +. 

Ty the ride on Saturday along the south banks of the 
sound of Mull, we observed land, highly capable of 
cultivation, to be in a state of nature; and in the ride 
this day acrofs the island, through beautiful vallies, 
there was room for the same observation. With the 
exception of carrying a little fheHy sand, nothing in 
the way of improving the soil has been attempted. 
Corn will not answer on account of the rains, but po- 
tatoes, grafs, and all manner of garden stuffs, are pro- 
duced in great perfection. The climate is mild and 
moist. The soil seems in many places rich. In all 
of a fharp, kindly quality. Some natural brufhwood 
forces its way im spite of the cattle’s teeth. But th¢re: 
are not ten planted trees in an island, where many 
millions might be planted, on ground fit for little 
else. The island is principally occupied by tacks- 
men ; a farm here exceeds the dimensions of an estate 
elsewhere, as a parifh does that of a county. 

Took leave of the duke of Argyll, who returned to: 
Inverary. The rest of the party rode on the horses 
of the country, small, strong, sure footed garrons, a- 
crofs the middle of the island to Torloifk, the seat 
of Mr Maclean, where he has built an elegant house, 
made out a pleasant garden, and planted some trees. 
The ride was twelve miles of a very rugged road. 
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July 2. A little rain in the night, but fine by nine 
o'clock. Rode out to see a fifhing station on Mr 
Maclean’s estate, called Kelmichael near 2 Danith 
ruin. A fine road for fhips, and a pretty boat har- 
bour ; gathered some good oysters among the rocks at 
low water. 

Received a signed proposal from Mr Maclean to 
grant the society a feu, on very reasonable terms, of 
that and part of another farm, 200 acres of extent. 
It is to be feared when the sea-banks, road-stead, 
and harbour, fhall be surveyed by persons of ‘kill, it 
may not be found suitable to the views of the society. 
The situation as to land, and centricalnefs for the 
conveniency of the island is unexceptionable. July 3. 
Remained here all day, weather warm, rain and 
fog. Seaforth and Coll joined us here in their vef- 
sels this evening. July 4. Left Torloifk at eleven 
A. M. sailed to Staffa. Saw it to advantage. Let 
ho man pretend to be curious who has not seen Staffa. 
Dined on the island, slept at Seaforth, in the house 
of Mr Campbell.a tacksman in Mull. Seaforth and 
company, with profefsor Thorkelin, went from 
Staffa in their boat to Icolumbkiln. 

sth July. This morning lord Breadalbane’s vefsel 
and our cutter, the Prince of Wales, came in sight, and 
also captain Macleod of Herries, in his elegant yacht, 
a square rigged vefsel of considerable size and conve- 
niently fitted up; Seaforth in his yacht, appeared 
the offing ; sailed for Cannay harbour. The duke of 
Argyll owns a large estate in Mull. Mr Maclean of 
Lochbuy, Mr Maclean of Coll, and Torloifk are al- 
so considerable proprietors. The rents of the whole 


may be about L. 4000 a-year, to which kelp greatly 
« 
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contributes. The farms are occupied by tacksmen, 
gentlemen in every respect; most of them have ser~ 
ved in the army or navy, or in the fencible regiments, 
and are related to the proprietors. The gardening 
is not much studied, and the summer has been cold; 
we ate good strawberries and green pease. The 
duke of Argyll has forbidden subtenants. The other 
proprictorshave nat. It is the condition of the subte- 
nants that is least to be envied ig the Highlands. 
They are bound to cut, carry, and dry the tacksmen’s 
peat. This, and their own, engrofses their time and 
labour from the middle of May until the middle of 
July, the most precious season for fallowing their 
land and fetching manures. It is said there is lime- 
stone in the sound of Calve near Tobermory, and alse 
in the south western part of the island called the Rof- 
ses. Here is said, also, to be natural basaltic columns, 
like those at Staffa. It is also said there has been eoal 
found at Loch Allyne, or the beautiful loch, which 
communicates with the sound of Mull, on the oppo- 
site or Morven side of the sound. Free-stone very 
searce; all is whin-stone. Captain Pierce put out 
lines and caught a good many cod and ling. Reached 
Cannay at four o’clock.P. M. and were joined at eight 
by captain Macleod offfferries in his brig. A ling 
brought on board 5 § feet long, weight 44 lib. ;—a thil- 
ling aiked for it, because we were strangers to the 
price of fifh there. Foggy and rainy all day. Visi- 
ted by Mr Macneal tacksman of Cannay, at whose 
house some of the party slept. 
Cannay island. 

July 6. Were informed repositories for salt must 

be on the ground-floor paved with brick. Cannay 
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harbour -is one of the finest in the Hebrides, about 
half a mile in length, fhelving from eight to fourteen 
feet, and from thence to the beach the ground is good 
sand and.clay, mixed. It is capable of containing 
about ‘fifty sail of all kinds of vefsels. It has an out- 
let to the east and west, so that fifhers can go out in 
all seasons. The sea round abounds with cod, 
ling, and mullet; herrings are frequent round it, 
and a considerable quantity of fith are actually 
caught here now. Mr Macneal thinks a fifhing sta- 
tion might be advantageously placed here, and would 
have no objection to co-operate with the society in 
establifhing one. Beside the larger fifh and herrings, 
without the harbour, the harbour itself swarms with 
a smaller kind of fifth, about the size of haddocks. 
They are called scythes or whiting pollock, very use- 
ful for the maintenance of the people. They are often 
taken in small bag-nets ; and, after taking out the li- 
vers for their oil, the rest of the fifh are.carried to 
the dunghill. Two hundred of them »were taken 
last night. by the cutter’s boat ; but the larger fith of 
the same kind carried off all their hooks. Seaforth 
strongly of opinion a society’s fifhing station fhould 
be establifhed here, where .a small’ embankment 
would suffice for unloading boats, which, with a few 
houses for holding salt, and huts for the fithers, and 
lets of land for farther building round the harbour, 
would be all the expence the experiment would cost 
the society. 

A great many sun-fifh or bafking tharks are taken in 
‘theseseas. The liveris oily, andthe only part of the fifh 
that is made use of. Went to see one which they said 15 
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small ;—it is twenty feet long,—a very strong fith, 
much the fhape of the fhark, except the head aad 
mouth ; but not-of its disposition, being far from vo- 
racious or dangerous ;—its fkin rough like fhagreen. 
When cut to the bone, the outward part seemed like 
fith, but the inward, near the bone, like fleth,—cer- 
tainly eatable. In Iceland ropes are made of the 
fkin which is tough and strong. Inthe evening went 
a syeth-fithing with rods, lines, and hooks. The 
bait a white feather, Took in half an hour about 
100, hooking them as fast as we could throw in the, 
lines. Some as large as twelve or fifteen pounds; the 
medium about oie pound and a half. They come to the 
surface, put their heads above the water, and make 
what is called a play of filhs The water bubbles as 
if it boiled, and this is the fifhers guide. The herrings 
make a play of the same kind. On Sandy Island, 
which forms one side of the harbour, the party dis- 
covered a seam of coal cropping out to the surface ; 
it did: not exceed an inch in thickrafs ;—gathered a 
bafketful of the coal,—it burnt very well. Encon- 
ragement to try for a better vein of coal, or to pursue 
‘the same. Heard also coal had been discovered im 
Mull. It wauld probably be easier to find coal here, 
than to get the coal tagrepealed or commuted: Na- 
tural-difficulties are sometimes easier to overcome 
than political ones, especially of the tax kind, 

7th July. 4a Cannay there are about three hun, 
dred inhabitants, all Roman Catholics, a sober, quiet, 
industrious race, and not contemptible fifhers, espe- 
cially .of the sun-fifh*, The island, above six miles 

* The firs: suc-fith that wes ever cavght on these coasts wes by a nt- 
t've of Cannay, on the fhere of this island, about twenty years ago.. An 
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round, beautiful to the eye, abounding with good 
land, and exquisite pasture, very improveable. Mr 
Maclean has built a neat house of four rooms on a 
floor, two stories high. Its situation, facing the 
south and fronting the habhouk, very pleasant ;—is 
building a corn mill to go by water. The corn hi- 
therto all ground in quearns. He ts sole tacksman. 
Many of the inhabitants must leave the island. 
Memorandum. 

To make Cannay important, 1. The society to ac- 
cept of Clanronald’s offer of a grant of land near the 
harbour. 

3. To carry out a little pier, and to build a few 
warehouses for salt and stores. 

3- To provide lime, slate, and wood. 

4. To advance these articles to all persons inten- 
ding to build houses ; the interest of their price to be 
added to the yearly rent of the houses. The lots 
for houses, thirty feet front, three hundred deep. 

The day fine till the evening. All night it rained 
hard. Wind due N. 

8th July, Wind all contrary but theday fine. Walked 
out,—examined magnet rock. A compafs placed upon 
it veers to the east and stope there. In-pafsing it in a 
boat, the compafs veers and fhifts, at last fixes to the 
east. The rock extends from the harbour half a 
mile into the island; said, ridiculously, to be the 
biggest loadstone in the known world. Ruins ofa 
considerable old castle behind the harbour. At a little 
distance from thence the rocks are all columnar, like 
Staffa, and very curious were they not so near Staffa. 

To be continued. 


adventurous undertaking at that time, when they were ignorant of every 


thing that respects this fish, but its bulk and s h. Ede. 
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EXERCISES IN PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. 
a ’ 282. vol. vii. 


Tue following examples May serve as a specimen of 
the manner in which I think words ought to be ex- 
plained. 

44 Dictionary. 

To mEtt, v. To liquefy solid bodies by the appli- 
cation of heat, without the intervention of any fluid 
medium. It has some relation to the word dz/solvs. 
For the distinctions, see di/solve. 

To DISSOLVE, v. To liquefy a solid object through the 
medium of a fluid body applied to it, nearly connected 
with the word to me/t. Lead, iron, or other metals, 

allow, wax, &&c. are melted by the application of heat 
alone. Salt and sugar are dz/solved when put into 
water in due proportions. Here’ we have the dis- 
eriminating idea which distinguishes these words on 
all occasions with the utmost precision, and it ought 
never to be lost sight of in using either of the words. 

In some cases di/solving and melting are so similar 
in appearance, that they have been confounded, and 
the words of course indiscriminately applied by in- 
accurate writers ex. gr. ice, when itis reduced to wa- 
ter by heat, is melted, not dz/solved ; but, during that 
procefs, the pieces of ice float in the water, in a man- . 
ner so similar to that of lumps of sugar in the same 
medium, and gradually disappear, so much in the 
same way, that few persons have any difficulty in 
saying that the ice dz/solves, in the same manner as 
thesugar ; but this is an inaccuracy of exprefsion. Ice 
is water in every respect, except the modification of its 
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form, alone, nor can a particle of ice, after it is melted 
into water, be ever separated from the other particles 
of water. But sugar is a different substance from 
water, and may be again recovered in its distinct state, 
by the aid even of heat. The one is, therefore, me/t. 
-ed, and the other di/solved. 

Again, when sugar, or other saline bodies, that 
naturally attract moisture, are exposed to a damp 
atmosphere, they gradually imbibe water fiom 
it, and are converted into a fluid mafs, by a pro- 
.cefs, precisely in appearance the same as that which 
takes place when .snow is converted into water 
‘hy the influence of a warm air. The snow in this 
case melts; and inaccurate observers have thought 
the sugar me/ts also,—it only difsolves. We cannot, 
therefore, in this case say, melted sugar, nor di/soi/ved 
snow ; exact precision requires that we fhould say 
melted snow and difsolved sugar. 

Frost, n. A general term denoting that state of 
the atmosphere in which bodies containing water 
are rendered stiff, in consequence of the water being 
converted from a fluid into a solid state. 

The word frost never properly denotes the solid 
particles of water itself, (unlefs under the particular 
modification of it called hoar-frost,) for frozen wa- 
ter is called ice. It has only referenee to the effects 
produced upon other bodies, by the congelation of 
the watery particles with which they are necefsarily 
or accidentally connected. 

To FREEZE v. Denotes that operation. of nature 
by which water is changed from a fluid into a so- 
lid state ; and is, precisely, when the water alone is 
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considered, the reverse of to melt ; but the word to 
freeze has reference to water only. When other 
objects than mere water are adverted to, it denotes 
the change produced upon them, by that kind of 
stiffening which is usually experienced when the 
watery particles connected with them are congealed. 
No other bodies but those which are susceptible of 
this kind of stiffening can be said to be frozen. See 
thaw. 

FRosTED, adj. Never respects water, but is only 
applicable to vegetable or other substances, living ani- 
mals excepted, whose texture is destroyed by that 
degree of cold which is capable of freezing water,— 
as a frosted potatoe, a frosted turnip, t#c. 

FrostT-BITTEN, adj. Chiefly applies to live animals. 
When animal life, itself, is suspended in consequence 
of cold, or when the texture of some of the mem- 
bers are destroyed, so as to drop off or become insez- 
viceable, in consequence of being subjected to a very 
severe degree of cold, they are said to be frost-bitten. 

By a small extension of the meaning common in 
all languages, this word is also employed when it is 
meant to denote that the small twigs of trees are 
killed by cold. 

We have no word that can be employed as a per- 
fect contrast to frosted and _frost-bitten ; because the 
objects cannot, when once destroyed, be again resto- 
red to their former state. 

To THAW, v. Denotes the change that takes place 
when the effects of frost upon bodies disappear, after 
the air becomes so mild as to liquefy ice. 
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This word, though it might appear to be in some 
respects the same with to met, is yet extremely dif- 
ferent. To melt applies to all bodies in nature that 
are capable of being liquefied by heat; to thaw has 
a reference only to the liquefaction of water. Te 
melt refers only to the bodies themselves that are 
susceptible of being liquefied ; to thaw refers in ge- 
neral to all objects that are capable of being affected 
by water in its two different states of fluidity and 
solidity. A piece of linen, for example, has been 
rendered stiff by means of frost, and is then said 
to be frozen ; when the air becomes mild, the linen 
becomes pliable; we then say it is thawed. The 
water that was frozen upon the linen, and rendered 
it stiff, is now melted; we, therefore, say the ice 1s 
melted, but we can only say the lraen is thawed. 

In the same manner vegetables of any kind, or 
animal substances, which are rendered stiff by frost, 
are said to be frezea ; and, when that stiffnefs is ta- 
ken off, -are said to be t5awed, though no appear- 
ance of melting water, in either of these cases, fhould 
take place. 

Tuaw, s. Is, therefore, employed as a general 
term to denote that state of the atmosphere in which 
bodies, that have been stiffened by frost, are gradu- 
ally relieved from its effects, and restored to the 
state they afsume in the usual temperature of the at- 
mos p: ere. 

IMMEDIATELY adv. of time. 

1. Instantly, without delay. Always employed 
to denote future time and never past. ‘Thus we may 


say, ' will come zmmediately ; but not, I am imme- 
diately come from such a place. See presently. 
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2. Without the intervention of any cause or event ; 
as opposed to mediately. 

PRESENLY, adv. of time. 

1. Instantly, without delay. Exactly synonimous 
with wmmediately ; being never with propriety em- 
ployed to denote any thing but future time. 

2. Formerly it was employed to exprefs present 
time. Thus, the house presently pofsefsed by such a 
ene, was often used; but this is now become a vici- 
eus exprefsion ; and we ought to say, the house pof- 
sefsed at present. It differs from immediately in 
this, that even in the most corrupt phrases -it never 
can denote past time. 

Form,s. The external appearance of any ob- 
ject, when considered only with respect to fhape and 
figure. ‘This term, therefore, in the literal sense, 
can only be applied to the objects of the sight and 
touch ; and is nearly synonimous with figure ; but 
they differ in some respects. Form may be employed 
to denote more rude and unfinifhed fhapes ; Agure, 
those which are more perfect and regular. Form 
can never be employed without denoting matter; 
whereas figure may be employed in the abstract : 
Thus we say a square or triangular figure, but not a 
square or triangular form. And in the same way 
we say the figure of a house; but we must de- 
note the substance of which gt consists if we use 
the word form, as a cloud, of the form of a house, 
tic. See figure. 

2. In contrast to irregularity or confusion. As 
beauty cannot consist without order, it 1s, by a fi- 
gure of speech, used to denote beauty, order, We. 
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3- As form respects only the extetnal appearance 
of bodies, without regard to their internal qualities, 
it is, by a figure of speech, employed, in contrast to 
these qualities, to denote empty fhow, without efsen- 
tial qualities. In this sense it is often taken when 
applied to religious ceremonies, We. 

4. As form is employed to denote the external ap- 
pearance of bodies; so, in a figurative sense, it is 
applied to reasoning, denoting the particular mode 
or manner: in which this is conducted; as the form 
of a syllogism, tse. 

5- In the same manner it is employed to denote 
the particular mode of procedure in courts of law; 
as the forms of law, religion, tc. 

6. Form is, sometimes. although improperly, used 
to denote the different circumstances of the same bo- 
dy ; as water in a fluid or solid form. But as this 
phrase regards the internal qualities, rather than the 
external figure, it is improper; and ought to be wa- 
ter in a fluid or solid state. 

7. But when bodies of different kinds are compa- 
ted with one another, this term may be applied toe 
denote other circumstances than fhape or figure ; for 
we may say, a juice exsuding from a tree in the 
form of wax or resin; although, in this case, the 
consistence, colour, &%c. and not the external ar- 
rangement of the parts constitute the resemblance. 

8. From the regular appearance of a number of 
persons arranged on a long seat, such persons, so ar- 
ranged, are sometimes called a form; as a form of 
siudents, &fc. And, 

g. By.an. easy transition the seat itself has also acs 


quired that name. 
Lo. The seat of a hare is also called a form. 
To.be continued, 
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POETRY. 


VERSES MADE ON SEEING A YOUNG LADY LAST NIGHT ON THE 
SQUTH BRIDGE OF EDINBURGH, NOVEMBER I4. I7Q1. 


For the Bee. 


Last night when Sol withdrew his beams 
Beneath the azure tkies, 

And murky night her curtain threw 
Acrofs the trav’ller's eyes, 

Some glimm’ring lamps, with feeble flames, 
Edina’s streets did light, 

(For Luna then could not be seen 
Tho’ mistrefs of the night) 

By help of which I saw, ye Gods! 
A nymph divinely fair, 

Whose every look was beauty’s self, 
Nought could with her compare. 

‘Her hair iff flowing ringlets loose, 
Hung waving on her cheek, 

Her lovely eyes, like drops of dew, 
Did thine divinely sweet. 

i saw and lov’d, yet lov'’d in vain, 
This sweetest of her race, 

For the walk’d off, left me behind 
To mourn her absent face. 

Tho’ fled, her lovely image.still 
Kept fix’d within my breast, 

And thus I reason’d with myself, 
As after her I prest : 

*¢ Whilst on forbidden fruit I gaz’d, 
*¢ I stood abafh’d with fear, 

*¢ Hard fate! no farther to.advance, 
** And yet to be co near. 

¢ So Moses from fair Pisgah’s top, 
*¢ The land of promise ey’d, 

*¢ But never reach’d that favour’d- spot; 
‘* He saw, came down, and died.” 

RAA KOOK. 
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SONNET. 


For the Bee. 
Tue rose bud, op*aing to the gilded hour 
Its sweetly bleoming charms and scented breathy, 
Torn frem its parent stem, a-beauteous flow’r ! 
Droops down its head, and fading feels itg death.. 
VOL. VIL. AA 
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Or if, perchance, the tender blofsom fair, 
In Julia’s chamber decks the gilded vase, 
A while it lives, as if in native air, 
Then pines, and with’ring, spends its leaflefs days. 


Thus from the parent stem of virtue torn, 
Some charming female, whose unripen’d charms 
Beam’d like the radiance of the risen morn, 
Too fondly yields to blefs a flatt’rer’s arms : 
Admir’d, the blooms a while,—pofsefs"d, fhe’s spurn’d! 
Then, frail and fair, dies friendlefs and unmourn’d! 
A Puoanix Hunter, 


ANONYMOUS VERSES. 


For the Bee. 


W war means this thrilling motion in my breast? 
Why, trembling, stands a tear in either eye ? 

O lull, kind heav’n! my anxious mind to rest ; 
Remove the cause, or let the mourner die! 


Scarce had six summer suns roll’d o’er my head, 
Scarce had I Jearn’d to lisp a parent’s name, 
‘When they, alas! were number’d with the dead, 
And left theirorphan other friends to claim. 


Yet not unpitied was my early woe, 
Nor did I feel or grieve my helplefs state, 
”Tis now, in riper years, their lofs I know, 
And vainly murmur at the will of fate. 


For o’er my head a cloud of ills are hung, 
My bosom swells with many a bursting sigh, 
And still this pray’r escapes my fault’ring tongue, 
Remove the cause, or let the mourner die! 





TO A LADY, WITH A BASKET OF EVERGREENS GATHERED 
IN DECEMBER. 


Nor from the gay parterre, or blooming field, 

Spring the green plants, which now their honours yield, 
To deck the parlour, where, in neat attire, 

My Celia sits before the chearful fire. 

The field and garden have resign’d their bloom 

To pale-ey’d winter’s desolating gloom : 

Such are the charms of beauty ard of birth, 

Priz’d high by votaries of wealth and mirth; 
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They glitter in prosperity’s bright ray 5 
But, in affliction, wither and decay. 

Yet the deep forest’s venerable shade 
Preserves its verdant honours undecay’d. 
While the majestic pine and balmy fir 
With spreading odours fill the ambient air, 
This humble thrub, this plant and creeping vine, 
To deck the ground in comely order join ; 
Tho’ simple be their form, nor do they dare 
Jn beauty with the tulip to compare, 
The gay carnation, or the blufhing rose, 
When summer’s heats their lovely forms disclose, 
Yet clad in one unvaried modest dye, 
They chilling blasts and pinching frosts defy. 
Their verdure and balsamic breath remain, 
Alike in summer's and in winter’s reign. 

Such is the mind, with heav'nly virtue fill’d, 
Tho’ in the vate of poverty conceal’d ; 
Tho’ void of outward gaiety and fhow, 
Enwrapt in fhades, and averborne by woe, 
Its bloom and worth still undecay’d remaia, 
And from adversity new vigour gain. 


THE VANITY OF RICHES. 
ANACREON. ODE xiii. 


Ip the treasur’d gold could give 
Man a longer time to live, 

I'd employ my utmost care 

Still to keep, and still to spares 
And, when death approach’d, would say, 
* Take thy fee and waik away.’ 
But since riches cannot save 
Mortals from the gloomy grave, 
Why thould I myself deceive ? 
Vainly sigh, and vainly grieve ? 
Death will surely b> my lot, 
Whether I-am rich or not; 

Give me freely, whils: I live, 
Gen’rou:; \ s, in plenty give 
Soothing joys my life to chear, ' 
Beauty ind, and friends sincere ; 
Happy, could I ever find 

A: Friend sincere, and beauty kind. 





Tsert’s travels. 





REVIEW. 


Tsert’s travgs in Africa. 


Mx IsextT, sometime “surgeon in the Danith settlements in 
Africa, has lately publifhed at Copenhagen, sn account of 
what fell under his own observation while in that part of the 
country, which serves to represent it in a point of view 
somewhat different from what is commonly believed in 
Britain. At the present period, when every thing that 
comes from Britifh pens respecting Africa may be suspec- 
ted of exaggeration on one side or the other, it isto be ho- 
ped that the observations of an intelligent foreigner, who. 
has taken no part in the present disputes respecting the 
slave trade, will be listened to with.attention. His obser- 
vations relate chiefly to the nature of the country, its soil, 
climate, tc. and the manners of the people. In all cases 
he writes without pafsion, and seemingly without preju- 
dices of any sort. His residence, when in Africa, was for 
sometime at Christianburg, on the river Volta; and af- 
terwards at Whidah ; and it is to that part of the coast of 
Africa that his observations apply. 

From every thing that occurs in this narrative it appears, 
that the Danifh officers on that coast live in good intelli- 
gence with the natives. He represents the climate as favour_ 
able, and the fields exceedingly fertile, productive of fruits 
and grain, abounding with innumerable flocks, not to 
mention fifh and game, which can easily be obtained, 
Springs of water, he says, are rare (at Christianburg,) 
but they find an easy way of supplying that defect by a 
kind of filtration of sea water. They have only to dig in 
the sands on the sea fhore a pit eight or ten feet deep, at 
the distance.of an hundred and forty, or an hundred and 
cighty feet from the sea. ‘This reservoir, by little and 
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little, becomes filled with freth water, perfectly sweet and 
excellent to drink. Our author profefses that he is much 
astonifhed at this phenomenon, as; by the most accurate 
research he could make, he never could discover in these 
sands any thing of an absorbent nafure. Perhaps if he 
had discovered such absorbents, the phenomenon would 
not have been accounted for. 

The Europeans live in such good intelligence with 
these people, whose manners, he says, are mild, and dispo- 
sitions gentle, that they have establifhed a custom of 
contracting with the females there a kind of temporary 
marriage, which lasts while the Europeans remain in that 
country, and is under the regulations of the law. Before 
permilsion is given to contract this kind of marriage, the 
man is obliged to pay a certain sum, which goes to’a fund 
appropriated for the support of the children, called the 
mulatto bank *. They likewise become bound to’pay to the 
use of the woman, a rixdollar per month, as long as the 
marriage lasts. The children that spring from these mar- 
riages are all educated in the Christian religion, and at 
eight or ten years of age, the boys are entered into the 
pay of soldiers in the Danith troops, at least if the father 
does not take charge of them; the daughters, and in general 
all the children whose fathers are absent, are brought 
up at the expence of the bank till they are able to pro- 
vide for themselves. 

While he was on that coast, Mr Isert had occasion to 
make a visit to the chief of the 4cquajfins, a negro nation 
inhabiting the mountains, about thirty leagues from the 
coast, which gave him an opportunity of seeing a consi- 
derable extent of that country. He was received with 
the greatest marks of friendthip; and, instead of finding 
the people wicked and perfidious in the interior part of 


* For a negro this must be equal to a month’s pay, for a mulatto wo- 
man it must be the double of it. 
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the country, as they had been represented to him, he had» 
occasion to observe that they were more gentle in their 
manners, and-more unaffectedly kind, in proportion to the 
smallnefs of the intercourse they have with the Europeans. 

“ The houses,” says he, “ of these negroes, consist of 
stakes of wood interlaced with branches, whose interstices 
are closed with a kind of mortar. They consist only of one. 
floor, but they are divided into several apartments, which 
are kept. very neat and clean. Wood here abounds; the 
mountains are covered with trees which appear to be as an- 
cient as the world. Some of those | sew measured forty-five 
feet in-circumference. ‘lhe soil is so fertile that the la- 
bours of agriculture occupy not above four weeks in the 
year. Palm-trees grow here in great abundance, irom which 
the inhabitants extract a very refrefhing drink, and also. 
an oil which answers instead of butter. Their principal. 
nourifhment isthe fruit of the banana, [musa paradisaica 
Linn. ] 3.and the root of the yam,{Déoscreea alata Liny.] x 
which is here of a more delicate kind: than that which 
grows in the West Indies. 

“ There are two methods,” continues he, “ ofobtaining the 
drink in question from the palm-trees. One is to pluck up- 
by the roots an old palm-tree, which has given over car~ 
rying fruit, to lay it horizontally, and to bore a deep hole in 
the middle of the trunk, undér which they place a velsel to 
receive the juice that flows from it. During the first three or. 
four days it yields but very: little ; but in eight days follow- 
ing, it. runs so fast, that one. would think the whole sub- 
Stance of it. would be converted into juice. ‘The other me- 
thod is to allow the tree to continue standing, to cut off 
only the summit,,and to make an incirion along the trunk. 
The liquor that is ebtained in this manner is not.so abun- 
dant, but of a better quality than the other.” 

Every morning they go to the woods to collect this li- 
quer for the consumption of the day. Our author, in his 
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walks, often met with troops of young women returning from 
the woods, with vefsels on their heads filled with this li- 
-quor. When they approached him, with a politenefs which 
was highly attractive, they always offered it to him to 
drink, and bent down upon their knees, that he might with 
conveniency and ease reach the vefsel. When there were 
several of them together, they were emulous who fhould 
have the honour of preference ;' and the who was preferred 
seemed to be very much flattered by it. To content as 
many as he could, he used sometimes to taste of the whole, 
‘When it is frefth drawn, he says, this drink is mild and in- 
nocent. Preserved beyond two days, it becomes acid and 
jntoxicating. In every case it is refrefhing, and ought to 
be accounted as a great bounty of nature in these hot cli 
mates. 

The air of the country,‘he says,‘is pure and ‘healthful, 
whatever travellers may say of it, whose diseases rather o- 
riginate in their own intemperance, than the insalubrity of 
the climate. The heat, also, appears to be a good deal more; 
supportable in the interior part of the country than along 
the seacoast. How different a country is this from what the 
people in Britain usually believe Africa to be! Two years 
ago it was represented ‘in the Britifh senate, as a country 
too bad even for our condemned malefactors to inhabit. 

‘We thall conclude our extracts from the sensible perfor- 
mance with the following anecdote, which does equal ho- 
nour to all the persons concerned, Europeans as well as 
Africans. 

Anecdote. 

“ A negro, who had become bankrupt, surrendered himself 
to his creditor, who, according to the establifhed custom 
of the country in such cases, sold him to the Danes. Before 
the departure of the vefsel for the West Indies, the son of 
éliis man came to him on thip-board, After the tenderesy 
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effusions of sensibility, on both sides, the son respectfully 
reproached the father for not having made use of the power 
‘the law gave him of selling his children for paying his debt, 
and demanded, with great earnestnefs, to. be allowed to take 
his place ; but the father, not lefs generous than the son, 
having refused to agree to this exchange, the son applied 
to the. owner of the slaves, and had no difficulty in persua. 
ding him, that a young robust person was better able to 
endure fatigue, than a-man already advanced in years. His 
roffer was accepted ; the son was put in chains, and the fa- 
ther, in spite of himself, not being able to prevent it, was set 
at liberty. Mr Jsert having been witnefs to this generous 
contest, was so affected by it, as to represent it to the go- 
yernor, who, moved bythe story, sent for the owner of the 
slaves, paid out of his own pocket the money he had giver 
for the oldman, and restored the son to his father.” 

Those who with to degrade human nature, and vilify the 
works of God, must often meet with facts which contradict 
their detestable Aypothesis. “ God made man upright.” 
And there are-traces of the original propensity of the hu- 
«man mind to heneficence and kindnefs, in all nations, and 
among every people. ‘Whoever attempts to inculcate an 
epposite doctrine, is guilty of treason,—not against the 
King,—not against the nation,—but against the majesty af 
human nature,—it ought to be reprobated as the most hei- 
nous of all crimes. 


[ —— ee SSS... a | 
OBSERVATIONS.ON THE SALT LAWS IN SCOTLAND. 


contin i$. 160. 
Mf nap lately occasion to make some observations on the 
«mischievous tendency of the salt laws in Scotland. The 
subject is far from being exhausted, and it is of such mag- 
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aitude, that I hope my readers will excuse me for specify- 
ing a few other particulars. 

While I am writing, a recent case has come to my know- 
ledge which is a very striking illustration of the pernici- 
ous influence of these laws on the community. I have 
seen a copy of an anonymous letter, that was lately sent 
to the commifsioners of customs in Scotland*, informing 
them, that it has been long a practice on the west coast 
of Scotland, for private persons to salt butter and cheese 
with smuggled salt; and then this butter and cheese is 
frequently fhipped from one port to another, coast-wise, 
for market. The informant therefore desires that the com- 
mifsioners will forthwith ifsue orders, requiring all cus- 
tom-house officers strictly to prohibit any butter or cheese 
from being put on board any vefsel to be carried coast-wise, 
until they bring a clear and satisfactory proof that such but- 
ter or cheese has been cured only with salt that has paid 
the duty. And this modest gentleman concludes with 
threatening, that if such order be not ifsued, he will write 
to the lords.of treasury, informing them of this fact, and 
stating the negligence of the revenue board in this parti- 
cular. 

Whether such orders have been ifsued or not, in conse. 
qence of this intimation, I do not enquire, But that simi- 
lar orders, in cases of the same sort, have been ifsued ia 
Scotland, admits of no doubt. I state the fact merely to 
Show in what manner businefs is here conducted, and like- 
wise to point out the disagreeable situation in which the 
<commifsioners Jof revenue in this country are placed +, 


* The commifsioners. of salt duties are always comnuifsioners of cuse 
Joms in Scotland. 

t It has been so much the custom in this country to point outabuses, 
‘nly with a view to deprecate the mea who had been concerned im them, 

WOL- Vili. 2s . 
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Should the commifsioners have as much sense as to see.the 
impropriety of this. requisition and disregard it, the 


that the public will scarcely believe that an attempt can be made to re- 
form any kind of abuse frum other motives. Hence it has become a very 
argracious tafk to point out errors that require to’ be corrected: The ti- 
mid will not, and those of doubtful character dare not expose themselves 
to the obloquy which that would occasion. Thus it happens that great 
political abases remain unknown, for ages especially in the distant parts of 
the kingdom. It will probably be supposed that I bear no good will to 
the superior revenue officers, and with to hurt them; but this is far from 
being the case. I know indeed that the revenue boards are the greatest 
curse that Scotland knows, and that nothing would tend so much to bene- 
fit this country, as to remove them from it entirely, and put us under the 
same government in this respect with England; but this arises from the 
nature of the institution itself, not from the men who hold the offices, 
They are indeed more the abjects of pity than of blame; for, like the E- 
gyptian tafkmasters of old, it is expected they thould cause the people 
under them produce bricks without straw. And if they cannot succeed 
in this vain attempt; they are accused of negligence in the discharge of 
their duty, and are in danger of losing their office; for ¢mall as their sa- 
Jaries are, and frittered away, next to nothing in mamy eases, by private 
pensions, to people who are technically named riders, they have the additi- 
onal mortification of holding their places by a very precarious tenure, (the 
death of any one member of a revenue board vacating the commifgions of 
the whole.) They are, therefore, in the strictest sense of the words, ¢* meg 
under authority, having etheys under them, who may say unto one man go, 
and he goeth, to another man come, and he cometh, and to a third man do 
this ; and he doeth it.”” All this they can do with the utmost ease, when 
ae is to opprefs the people ; but if they were to attempt to relieve them, the 
«ase is greatly altered. Thousands of accusations would then be lodged 
against them for being lax in collecting the revenue; and these accusati+ 
ons would be lodged before men who are ever ready to credit such reports 
upon the slightest foundation, and who could not be brought to listen to 
reason were it offered tothem. The revenue boards are required to ex- 
plain laws that are in many cases inexplicable, They are required to exe- 
‘cute laws that cannot be carried into execution. [A law stands on the sta- 
tute book at present, respecting the revenue, which contains many clauses 
that are to be executed onjthe THIRTY-FIRST day of NOVEMBER my 
In all these inexplicable cases, they have only one rule they can safely 
follow, viz. to construe the act in the most unfavourable. way they cam 
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probability is that the threat would be put in execution ; 
and that a severe injunction from the treasury board to in- 
force the revenue laws strictly, implying a censure on them 
for negligence, might be the consequence. If, to avoid 
that disagreeable interference, they fhould rafhly ifsue the 
illegal order demanded, the consequences would be ruin- 
ous to many persons, who now make a fhift to subsist ; and 
this practice, if once establifhed, might contipue to deprefs 
the people, and depopulate the country for ages, without 
being known to people high in office, or to the country at 
large. I eall such an order d//ega/, fhould it ever be ifsued’; 
for among all the severe restraints that have been devised 
te prevent evading the paymént of the duties on salt, there 
is no law by whicha person is required to bring proof that 
the salt he consumes in his family, or that with which he cures 
either butter or cheese, for home consumption, has paid the 
duty. Yet fhould the custom-house officers require, that 
every poor person in the Western Highlands, who cured a 
few stones of butter or cheese, to be sent by sea to Glasgow 


for the subject 5. for, by a strange kind of logic adopted in: revenue matters, it 
is always understood, ‘that to hurt the subject, and to benefit the revenue, 
are synonymous terms. Such, then, being the true situation of these revenue- 
efficers, what can they do? Prudence, anda regard for the interests of their 
families require that they fhould give no apparent cause of offence to’ their 
superiors. I could scarcely conceive an idea of a situation that would be 
more pitiable than that of a man of sense and principle in that office, who 
fhould think it incumbent upon him, to discharge his duty with a consci- 
entious firmvefs. I could compare him to aothing, but to that of a man 
who fhould attempt by main force to drive out a nest of wasps and hornets, 
He would be: harafsed to death by infinite attacks from all quarters; nor 
could he, after all, accomplifh the good he intended. 

Les it not, therefore, be supposed, that I envy, or bear a malevolent 
grudge at men in these circumstances. Lonly regret that such things 


fhould be; and that there is no way of pro e::  g them from the ini quit 
of their own proceedings, but by exposi»g the guilt of these p 


dings to. 
public view, and thus obtaining for them a:firm band of defendei: whowill 
S.and by them on all emergeacies. 
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er Edinburgh for sale, must comedin person, from the dis. 
tance @f forty or fifty miles, tothe custom-house, and. bring 
with him witnefses to prove, to the satisfaction of a cus- 
tom-house officer, eager perhaps to display the insolence 
of power, itis plain he would be made to incur an expence, 
in many cases, beyond the total value of his goods. The 
order, therefore, would be in fact a prohibition te send 
any of these goods to market. Yet it is from the sale of 
these small articles, alone, that many a poor family must 
make up their little rents to the landlerd. Their stipula- 
ted rents must be paid ; they would thus be reduced to beg-° 
gary, and must leave a country, where every exertion to 
procure a scanty subsistence is frustrated by wanton regu- 
lations, that, under the pretence of augmenting the revenue, 
are only calculated to.destroy. Canany person view such 
transactions with attention, and not feel a glow of indigy 
nant abhorence that no respect to persons can reprefs, and 
that no consideration whatever ought to induce him te 
conceal? I think it is impofsible. Had I myself never ex- 
amined the situation of these poor people, I might have al- 
lowed them to continue to groan under their various loads 
of opprefsion ; »ut knowing them, as I do, I fhould deem 
myself blameable in the eyes of God and man, did I not 
do what is in my power to alleviate these evils. 

Those who live im affluence, or who feel that spirit of 
dndependance which persons in easy circumstances alone 
can feel, will be at the first bluth disposed to say, why do 
they not resist such illegal opprefsions ? As justly might 
they afk, why one man, with a pistol at his head, does not 
refuse to deliver his purse to another? It is beyond their 
power to make any resistance. Should they even know 
that the demand: is illegal, which they have no means of 
knowing, and do not even suspect, they could not bear the 
expence of even a citation before a court of justice, far 
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lefs the charge of a complicated suit in Exchequer; so that 
it is all one to them whether the demand be legal or net. 
If it be made they must tamely submit to it. 

Why do not the owners of lands in those regions vindi- 
eate the rights of their people, and prevent them from suf- 
fering opprefsion, in which their own interests are so 
deeply involved? IL answer that the principal land ow- 
ners there neither know that their people are opprefsed, 
nor are they sensible of the consequences of these acts 
of opprefsion, if they heard them. I will venture to say, 
that no set of men will be more apt to overlook these 
dbservations, or even to conteadict them in private con- 
versation, than some of the the great land owners of the 
Highlands. ‘They think it is for their honour that it thould 
be believed that their people suffer no opprefsion, and 
for that reason they will maintain it. Is ‘a minister to be 
blamed if he trusts to the representations of such men, in 
preference to that of those who write with a kind ardour, 
as I now do, which many will think can only flow from 
some private pique? Yet it will be difficult for these men 
to say what reascn could influence me sq warmly to es. 
pouse the cause of these people, unlefs it be a principle of 
humanity and justice alone. I have neither connections 
nor private property in that country ; nor have I the mor; 
distant view of ever having any such; yet I cannot help 
being anxious for the welfare of these people. I have seen 
their patience, their indigence, their unavailing industry. I 
have seen them languifhing in want, yet scarcely even da- 
ring tecomplain. I have seen despair heaving their bosoms 
with anguith, and urging them with irresistible power to 
abandon that country which refuses to permit thent to taste 
of that plenty which heaven has put within their reach. 
Having seen and pondered these things, I dared do, 
what no one else seems to think prudent; and, regardleis 


- 
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ef that power, which too many in this country idolize, I point 
out with freedom, and without malevolence, ahuses, which 
it isa disgrace to any country, that calls itself civilized, so 
long to have tolerated. If the time be not yet arrived, it af- 
suredly will come, when those things I now begin to point 
out to the notice of the public will be reprobated as the 
opprobrium of the nation. 

Nor is it to the fitheries only that the salt laws are des- 
tructive, nor to Scotland alone that their influence is con+ 
fined. There are numberlefs manufactures retarded, and 
many branches of industry banifhed from this kingdom, 
that would otherwise flourifh in it, were it not for that 
pernicious influ€énce of these laws. I fhall here only spe- 
cify two cases, out of many hundreds that might be produ- 
ced, 

Vast sums of money are sent annually from Britain to 
Spain for barilla, which is a necefsary article in the manufac- 
ture of glafs, and the finer sorts of soap. That salt comes 
at a very high price to "us, and of course enhances the 
price of those manufactures in which it is used. It was 
proved, some years ago, before a committee of the House 


ef Commons, that barrilla of a superior quality to that 


which came from Spain, could be extracted here from 
common salt, and could be afforded full thirty per cent. 
cheaper than it, were it not for the salt duties: 
The committee having been satisfied with regard to 
these facts, recommended that the salt to be employed 
for this purpose fhould be exempted from duty. It was 
so; but the precautions, necefsery to guard against the 
salt being taken away for other purposes, became - -ch 
a burthen on the manufacture, that the undertakers w-re 
constrained to abandon the enterprise with lofs, There 
are many other chemical manufactures, of gicat national 


5 
moment, which must be abandoned on the same account, 
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in my near neighbourhood are several persons, at this mo- 
ment, nearly reduced to beggary, by being subjected to 
perpetual harafsments under the pretext of salt laws, though 
they do not employ an ounce of salt in their manufac- 
tures 

While I thus only state facts, that cannot be contro~ 
verted when narrowly examined, yet some of these facts 
‘are so incomp:tible with the dictates of common sense, that 
they will scarcely be believed by any person who has 
not retlected on subjects of this sort. Such is that I am 
now about to mention. One would thiak it could not be 
for the interest of any nation to discourage their own 
agriculture and manufactures, for the sake of encouraging 
those of another country, especially where that kind of 
partiality diminifhed the revenue of the country conside- 
rably ; yet so it is with regard to the curing of beef and 
p. ‘for sea stores in Britain at present. By the laws, as 
they now stand, supposing freth beef or pork were to be 
sold at the same price in England and in Ireland, yet, 
merely by the operations of the salt laws, an Irith bar- 
rel of beef or pork, could be sold cheaper in England, 
than an Englifh barrel of the same beef and pork, by not 
lefs a sum than seventeen fhillings *. The consequence is, 
that there can be no competition between them. Of cougse 
most of our salted meat for sea stores is brought from Ire- 
land, from which branch of trade our revenue derives no 
emolument, but the reverse. We likewise furnifh them rock 


* This is taking into the account the difference in the size of the barrels. 
If the salt alone be regarded, the difference of price would be ten fhillings. 
We thus grant to Ireland an indirect bounty on beef and pork, consumed in 
Britain and Britith vefsels, to the amount of about L. 200,000 per annum. 
Could it be believed pofsible that a people who lay claim to common sense 
fhould pay so much todiscourage theirown agriculture !!! Yet so itis. The 
want of room only prevents me from g.viag the items of this singular at- 
count, 
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ait from Liverpool, at next to no duty, and coals to manu- 
facture it, so that they can afford to sell that ‘salt more 
than three hundred per cent. cheaper than Britith salt can be 
sold ; by which means they are enabled-to carry on a smug- 
gling trade in salt to Britain to the amount of more than a 
‘hundred thousand pounds a-year. And their tanneries, and 
ther manufactures in which salt is used, have an advantage 
over ours to astonifhing degree. I-must therefore once more 
repeat it, that the minister who can take the trouble of inves~ 
‘tigating this very important subject, and seriously try to re- 
‘move the evils to which these impolitic laws have given 
birth, deserves a very high degree of applause, and merits 
the countenance of every honest man in the kingdom, ia 
4orwarding any rational plan for removing such ruinous 
ubuses. When he therefore has digested his plan for this 
important reform, and fhall bring it forward, it isto be withed 
‘that the unprejudiced part of the nation will be quite unani- 
mous in his support in this instance, and fhow, for once that 
the great body of the people can be brought to approve a 
measure that is dictated by common sense and beneficence. 
If they do this. it may be marked, however, as on era im 
the history of mankind ; for I do not recollect if a similar 
instance can be produced in the annals of past ages : 
it is in regard to war and predatory expeditions, alone, 
that the suffrages af the people have been hitherto unanimous, 
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Yackstrolle’s favour is received, and fhall appear with a few necefsary 
emifsions, with the first opportunity; his farther correspondence is requested, 

The extracts by J. Aprice are thankfully received, ac also the reading 
memorandums, a continuation of which is requested. 

The qu¢ries by R. W. thall have a place as soon as pofsible. 

As also the anecdotes 4. 0. E. 

The scrostic by A. 8. would neither do honour to him nor M. S. net 
Athis miscellany. 

The Editor is sorry he cannot comply with the request of B. B. He it 
‘ts'net satisfied of the propriety of travestying any part of the sacred scripture. 

The letter of a subscriber is received, And several-othe: pieces that will 
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